COMPULSION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS

than one year. It is unlikely that any question of creating peers would
be raised in connection with the exceptions. It is therefore a question
whether the power of creating peers could ever be used to overcome
the opposition of the House of Lords.

It is not doubted that the prerogative remains. The only question is
whether the Sovereign would be bound to assent to its use. It is clear
that the power to refuse is extant. It was never suggested, either in 1832
or in 1910, that the King was bound to accept the advice of his ministers.
In 18325 indeed, William IV accepted his ministers' resignations rather
than consent to the creation of fifty peers. But that example also
showed that he can in fact refuse only if an alternative Government is
possible. He would be bound either to dissolve Parliament at the request
of the Government with a majority, or to accept its resignation and to
grant a dissolution to the new minority Government. It is true that
a minority Government could remain in office for a time without a dis-
solution. It is commonly said that the House of Commons could
* refuse supplies'. But once the Appropriation Act has been passed the
Government can remain in office until the resolutions under the Army
and Air Force Acts have to be passed, assuming that it need not produce
supplementary estimates or that it can meet additional expenditure out
of the Civil Contingencies Fund or out of money borrowed under the
Appropriation Act. This provides, however, a maximum period of only
eight months. Moreover, if the Finance Act has not been passed, the
levying of income tax and duties of customs and excise provided by
annual votes becomes illegal under the Provisional Collection of Taxes
Act, 1913.

A dissolution is thus inevitable. If the majority Government is
compelled to resign, it is inevitable that the Sovereign's action should
be the subject of controversy at the general election. If, however,
a contingent promise to create peers is giveli, the action can be kept
secret and thus preserved from controversy until the election is over,
as in 1910. There was no justification for the 'secret understanding'
in 1910; but, as we have seen, the King could not have refused without
making his refusal the subject of party controversy. Thus, the Parlia-
ment Acts have altered the situation only in that (i) the question cannot
arise in respect of a Money Bill, (2) the question is not likely to arise
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